Poetry and Politics

Nothing to see but the palm-trees one way

And the sea the other way,

Nothing to hear but the sound of the surf.

Nothing at all but three things
Doris:                                                     What things?

Sweeney: Birth, and copulation and death.

That's all, that's all, that's all, that's all,

Birth, and copulation, and death.
Doris:     I'd be bored.
Sweeney: You'd be bored.

Birth, and copulation, and death.

In Part Three of The Magnetic Mountain, which bears as epi-
graph Lawrence's admonition: 'Never yield before the barren',
Lewis introduces as the First Enemy the barren lover of
love-making. Each stanza concludes with a trite phrase from
stale romances, beginning with 7 do like doing things with
you' and concluding: 7 suppose you hate me, now'. But
although this sounds dimly like Eliot, its effect is entirely
altered by the passages which precede and follow it, in which
the poet advises his fellows that they need 'a change of air',
and in strict didactic strophes bids his lovers remember that
the time for play is past.

It is plain that something over and above the generally ac-
knowledged elements of poetry is involved here. The prob-
lem of belief thrusts up its belligerent head. These poets are
fellow-travellers of the communists; they note the signs of
decay in the established order and anticipate its fall; they hail
the new day. Lewis asks:

You that love England, who have an ear for her music,.. -
Listen. Can you not hear the entrance of a new theme?

Auden asserts:
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